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EDITORIALS 


—Two weeks ago this column 


MORE ON THE ning 
ad a few words to say abou 
PRICE SPREAD the current effort of a few 


Washington politicians to attract attention in the com- 
ing Fall elections by dragging out the old shell game 
of the price spread between farmer and consumer. It 
is now reported that the Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tee is planning an investigation of industry “middle- 
men” with hearings to be held in a number of cities. 

So concerned is the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America with these political shenanigans that it has 
sent, in question and answer form, the true facts to 
some 8,000 editors, publishers, and broadcasters for 
dissemination to the American public. Most of us know 
the answers in a general sort of way, but it’s well to 
have the fact supported details. Here they are: 


Q. Is it true that almost none of the lower prices received 
by farmers since 1951 have been passed on to consumers 
in the form of lower retail food prices? A. No, it is not 
true. Two-thirds of the decline in farm food prices has 
been reflected in retail food prices. 

Q. Why haven’t retail prices gone down as much as farm 
prices? A. Because increased costs of wages, transpor- 
tation and taxes partly offset the lowered cost of farm 
products. 

Q. The House Committee also says that we can expect little 
benefit from further farm price declines expected this 
fall. Will that be so? A. No. Because farm price de- 
clines have been reflected in retail food prices in the past, 
there is every reason to believe that they will be in the 
future. Competition will see to that. 

Q. Have the profits of manufacturers and distributors con- 
tributed to higher prices? A. No. On the contrary, the 
present combined net profit rate on dollar sales of gro- 
cery manufacturers and distributors is about half of 
what it was in 1939. In 1939, it averaged 6% cents; 
today’s combined profit averages about 3 cents. 

Q. How do food prices today compare with last year—or 
the year before? A. They are about the same as last 
year but about 3 percent below the August 1952 post- 
war peak. 

Q. It seems to me that I spend quite a bit of my house 

money for food. A. Well, the American people as a 
group are now spending about 25 percent of their income 
for food as compared to 23 percent in 1935-39. But 
they’re buying a lot more convenience, ready-to-serve 
foods with kitchen services built in and processed prod- 
ucts which have been cleaned, trimmed, shelled, prepared, 
packaged and—in many cases—at least partially pre- 
cooked. The availability of these products makes it pos- 
sible for the homemaker to prepare the day’s meals in 
about 1% hours as compared to the 5% hours spent 
not so long ago. 
If the people were buying only the same groceries as 
they bought in 1939, they would be spending only 17 
percent of disposable income for food. But few people 
want the 1939 grocery basket any more than they want 
a 1939 automobile. 
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All of these answers make sense, not only to busi- 
nessmen, but to the man in the street, the housewife in 
the grocery store. But though the principal be much 
the same, it seems hardly likely they will remove the 
age old bone of contention between manufacturer and 
distributor concerning a right and proper mark-up. 
After reading our earlier editorial, a Mid-Western 
reader advises that after carefully checking he finds a 
price spread on his canned vegetables from 62 cents 
to 67 cents a dozen, over and above the wholesale price. 
He comments further that this has been going on for 
nine months and that in other years it has run from 
14 cents to 25 cents a dozen and asks, ““Why should the 
cost of doing business increase so much this past 
year?” 

That’s a good question and the writer doesn’t pretend 
to know the answer though we are inclined to doubt 
very strongly that the cost of doing business has in- 
creased by that amount. On the surface it would seem 
that the lower figures are too low—considering freight, 
labor, taxes, other overhead and profit, while the 
higher figures would seem too high for maximum sales 
and profit. 


Just about a month ago, the writer, visiting one of 
the local supers couldn’t help but notice a case sale in 
progress. There were cases of canned beans, tomatoes 
and peas stacked in the window with a big sign calling 
attention to the sale. There were islands of cases 
stacked throughout the store —the price, beans and 
peas 2.27, tomatoes 2.47, a case, that is. That’s 1.13!% 
and 1.2314 a dozen respectively (at retail). The writer 
just couldn’t help but feel sorry for the canner or can- 
ners who had packed those items (under the buyers 
label). 


During the Super Market Institute Convention in 
Cleveland late this Spring, the Sales Manager of a large 
Eastern canning company reports that he spoke to 
approximately 30 chain operators and not one had any 
idea as to what his actual handling costs on canned 
foods were, or how their actual net profit on canned 
foods compares with meat, produce, dairy, frozen foods, - 
ete. The National Canners Association is investigating 
this problem. When and if it finds the answer, the 
industry will be in much better position to discuss the 
subject with customers. Our guess is that most grocers 
will receive a delightful surprise and this should be 
translated into more sales effort behind canned foods, 
and a readjustment of mark-ups to the advantage of 
all concerned. Canned foods do not make friends and 
influence the right people either as loss leaders or as 
luxury items. 
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MEETING SCHEDULE 


SEPTEMBER 20-22, 1954 — MAYON- 
NAISE & SALAD DRESSING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Hershey 
Hotel, Hershey, Pa. 


OCTOBER 3-5, 1954—FROZEN FOOD DIS- 
TRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 2nd 
Annual Western Regional Convention, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 10-13, 1954 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, Annual 
Convention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


OCTOBER 21-23, 1954—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ‘ASSOCIATION, 23rd Annual Meeting, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-27, 1954 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 1-2, 1954 — IOWA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd An- 
nual Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 3-5, 1954—ASSOCIATION 
OF FOOD INDUSTRY SANITARIANS, Annual 
Meeting and Conference, Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1954—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1954 — OZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Co- 
lonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri. 


NOVEMBER 7-9, 1954 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


NOVEMBER 8-10, 1954 — GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, Annual 
Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 17-18-19, 1954—INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 40th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 28-30, 1954 — ONTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 21st An- 
nual Meeting and Convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich, 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


DECEMBER 7, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 


MARCH 10-11, 1955—tTRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MARCH 25-26, 1955—UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 43rd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 28-29, 1955—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 51st Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara. 


“MAY 15-18, 1955 — UNITED STATES 
HOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION — An- 
nual Convention and Exposition, Miami 


STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION; Beach, Florida. 


INC., 69th Annual Convention, Hotel 


Statler, Buffalo, New York. 


DECEMBER 16-17, 1954—oOHIO CAN- 
NERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, 


JANUARY 9-138, 1955—SUPER MARKET 
INSTITUTE, Midyear Meeting, Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1955 — NORTHWEST 
FROZEN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, 


JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington, 


JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — 10WA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION — IOWA 
STATE COLLEGE, Annual Canners Confer- 
ence, Ames, Iowa. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JJANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND QHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY, Annual Canners and 
Fieldman’s School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


“FEBRUARY 1-3, 1955 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 10th Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 2-3, 1955 OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY, Canners’ Short Course, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 14-15-16, 1955—cANA- 
DIAN FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION—An- 
nual Convention, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Quebec (forty miles southeast of 
Ottawa, and about eighty miles from 
Montreal, Quebec). 


FEBRUARY 18, 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 19-23, 1955 ~ NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annval Con- 
vention, Meeting with NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION and CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


1955 — NATIONAL 
Winter 
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HIGHWAY BILLBOARD 
CAMPAIGN FOR CANNERS 
RECOMMENDED BY NCA 


As part of its Consumer and Trade 
Relations Program, the National Canners 
Association is launching a Highway Pub- 
lic Relations campaign to pre-sell canned 
foods before they’re in the can... by 
means of road signs placed beside the 
fields and orchards where canning crops 
are growing. (See cover). 

With America on the move, driving 
past lush fields of maturing fruits and 
vegetables, the perfect opportunity is 
presented says N.C.A. to tell millions of 
motorists that canned foods are top qual- 
ity fresh foods, packed at the peak of 
flavor, with all of nature’s goodness 
sealed in. 

During 1952, the last year for which 
figures are available, over 500 billion 
miles were traveled by motor vehicles. 81 
per cent of all vacation trips were made 
by car, for an average of 1,013 miles per 
trip, and over half the workers in the 
country went to work by car. America is 
definitely on the move ... and the high- 
way. 

To provide suggestions for highway 
messages to consumers, NCA has pre- 
pared a booklet illustrating billboards, 
spectaculars, metal road signs, wood road 
signs, and continuity signs. All have the 
same message: “Sh-sh-sh Quiet Please! 
Do not Disturb these select vegetables 
(fruits) growing to luscious maturity 
for the Blank Canning Co.” 

The follow-through of helping  indi- 
vidual canners to procure signs like those 
suggested is being handled by the state 
canners’ association secretaries. 


Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station announces the appointments of 
two new Staff Members. Dr. Patrick M. 
Miller and Dr. Calvin A. Lang. Dr. Miller 
from the University of Illinois has joined 
the Plant Pathology Department where 
he will work on control of fruit diseases. 
Dr. Lang a graduate of Princeton who 
did graduate at Rutgers and Johns 
Hopkins will be associated with the En- 
tomology Department. He will work in 
the field of insect Physiology, investi- 
gating, among other things, the physio- 
logical changes occuring in insects which 
develop resistance to insecticides. 
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RESEARCH 


Pear Blight Controlled with Antibiotics 


A streptomycin-Terramycin spray mix- 
ture has proved highly effective in con- 
trolling pear blight without causing the 
severe russet that often results from the 
use of copper sprays or dusts, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture pathologists re- 
ported August 27. A streptomycin liquid 
concentrate applied with a speed sprayer 
has proved similarly effective, they said. 

The pathologists—J. C. Dunegan, J. R. 
Kienholz, R. A. Wilson, and W. T. Mor- 
ris of the Agricultural Research Service 
—in a paper presented August 27 at 
Estes National Park, Colorado, before 
the annual meeting of the American 
Phytopathological Society, reviewed ex- 
perimental work conducted with anti- 
biotics during the last few years by State 
and Federal research groups. 

Exploratory tests at Beltsville, Md., in 
1952 showed streptomycin was relatively 


non-poisonous to pear leaves. Small 
seale field experiments in 1953 in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon demonstrated the anti- 
biotic applied as a spray (at 100 parts 
per million) reduced incidence of fire 
blight, did not russet the fruit, and 
caused only mild yellowing or blanching 
on some leaves. 

Fire blight is one of the diseases that 
has driven pear cultivation steadily west- 
ward and has continued to be a problem 
to Pacific Coast fruit growers. Copper 
sulfate, up to now, has proved a better 
control of fire blight than anything else 
tried. But copper sulfate has a “russet- 
ing” effect on fruit. Pears treated with it 
frequently become’ discolored, rough 
skinned, and dull appearing. Fruit so 
affected goes into processing where the 
skin is removed, 


Stable Tomato Juice Powders 
Developed 


Tomato juice powders that store well 
under severe conditions and can be 
quickly reconstituted to a delicious to- 
mato juice have been developed by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture at the 
Albany, California, Western Utilization 
Laboratory of the Agricultural Research 
Service. This advance follows closely 
the successsful production of orange and 
yrape juice powders. 

Two methods of vacuum drying that 
may be adaptable to commercial produc- 
tion of tomato-juice powder have been 
developed, in addition to a procedure for 
spray drying. One of the vacuum meth- 
ods involves direct drying of concen- 
trated tomato paste to powder form. The 
other is a two-step procedure in which 
the liquid and pulp fractions of tomato 
juice are dried separately and then re- 
combined. 

In the direct drying method, air is 
mixed into the .concentrated juice prior 
to vacuum drying. This causes the juice 
to puff as it dries rather than to form a 
hard, glassy substance. Sponge-like in 
form, the puffed material is then pulver- 
ized to a fine, flaky powder and canned 
with a packaged drying material. 

In the two-step procedure the chemists 
found that the liquid portion of the juice 
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puffs satisfactorily without the addition 
of air. The pulp fraction is vacuum 
dried, ground to a fine powder and 
blended with the powder from the juice 
fraction. 

Substantial progress has been made 
also in the production of tomato powder 
by spray drying. Through certain modi- 
fications in procedures and collection of 
product, tomato powder with good color 
and flavor has been produced by spray 
drying. This spray-dried material, 
though more difficult to reconstitute than 
the vacuum dried, is satisfactory for in- 
corporation into dehydrated soups and 
similar products and will be considerably 
less expensive to produce than vacuum- 
dried powder. 

These investigations have been carried 
through the laboratory stage, and pre- 
liminary cost estimates for the produc- 
tion of powder by vacuum and spray 
drying have been, made. Commercial 
processors, Laboratory officials say, are 
considering the development of tomato 
powders. They also state that because 
of its natural quality, its stability, and 
lower costs of packaging and distribut- 
ing as compared with liquid juice, powder 
produced commercially can be expected 


to find both civilian and military outlets, 
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CANNING CROPS ON DIVERTED 
ACRES TO BE LIMITED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on August 27 announced the designation 
of crops, including canning crops, which 
will be included under “total acreage 
allotments” when such allotments are 
established for individual farms in con- 
nection with the administration of 
“cross-compliance” and “use of diverted 
acres” in 1955. 


When the 1955 wheat marketing quota 
was announced on June 22, Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson said that special pro- 
visions would be in effect in 1955 to in- 
fluence the use of acres diverted from 
allotment crop. 


The program is designed to help pre- 
vent shifts from surplus crops to other 
crops which might themselves soon be 
in surplus trouble. 


The program is designed to aid in at- 
taining a more balanced production and 
in bringing supplies more nearly in line 
with demand. Compliance with the pro- 
gram is voluntary except for crops under 
marketing quotas. Producers will have 
the choice of complying with their allot- 
ments and being eligible for price sup- 
ports or disregarding their allotments 
and foregoing price-support privileges. 
Producers of crops under marketing 
quotas in 1955 are cautioned, however, 
that exceeding the farm acreage allot- 
ments of marketing quota crops will 
make them subject to marketing quota 
penalties. 


For all farms, these provisions will re- 
quire compliance with all individual crop 
acreage allotments established for the 
farm as a condition of eligibility for 
price support on any crop grown on the 
farm. 


For farms where the limitations of in- 
dividual crop allotments call for the di- 
version of more than 10 acres there will 
be an additional requirement. These 
larger operations will have a “total 
acreage allotment” established for the 
farm. In general, the total acreage allot- 
ment will include the individual crop 
allotments and the 1953 acreage of other 
crops listed including irish potatoes and 
sweet potatoes; commercial vegetables, 
melons, and truck crops for fresh market 
or processing; berries and small fruits.” 


County Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committees will be author- 
ized to make limited adjustments in the 
1953 acreage of designated crops in eases 
where the acreages were not representa~ 
tive because of drought or other condi- 
tions beyond the control of the operator, 
Operators of these total acreage allot- 
ment farms will then have to stay within 
the total farm acreage allotment, as well 
as within all individual crop allotments 
for the farm, in order to be eligible for 
price support on any crop. Total acreage 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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CASH CONTEST FOR CANNED 
FOOD PROMOTION IDEAS! 


A $2,500 cash-award contest for canned 
foods merchandising ideas is the latest 
news on Continental Can Company’s 
Merchandising Program! Feod retailers 
throughout the country will be asked to 
submit new ideas for pushing canned 
foods, with 32 money prizes offered as 
reward. 


Continental suggests ideas on such 
subjects as how to tie canned foods in 
with seasonal or holiday promotions, tie- 
in of canned foods with meats, how to 
introduce a new canned food, or ways to 
draw customers’ attention to canned 
foods sections. The company says, “it 
may be a successful promotion you ran 
a year ago, or last week, or are plan- 
ning to run in the future ... it may be 
an old idea with a new twist.” 


Cash awards will range from a first 
prize of $1000, to a second prize of $500, 
ten third prizes of $50 and twenty fourth 
prizes of $25 each. Only people working 
in retail grocery stores are eligible. Each 
retail contestant can send in as many 
entries as he wishes, limited to 200 words 
each. Entries will be judged by impar- 
tial experts from five grocery field trade 
publications and winners will be notified 
by mail. Ideas should be sent to MER- 
CHANDISING CONTEST, Box 1724, 
New York 17, New York. The deadline 
is November 20, 1954. 


William V. Fisher, President, Anchor 
Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, Ohio, 
has announced the purchase of the plant 
and property owned by Antonio Scalise, 
known as the Tropical Glass & Box Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. Newest acquisition 
brings the nuimber of Anchor Hocking 
Plants operated in the U. S. and Canada 
to a total of 14, and according to Mr. 
Fisher, fills a long felt need for a South- 
ern Plant to round out Anchor Hocking’s 
Nationawide service. No immediate 
changes in personnel are contemplated 
but Anchor Hocking Engineers and other 
Technicians will augment  Tropical’s 
present staff in order to more quickly 
and efficiently integrate production and 
other operations. 


The W. F. & John Barnes Company, 
301 South Water Street, Rockford, IIl., 
announces the release of a new brochure 
entitled, “Practical-Engineered Conveyor 
Units and Systems.” This new, attrac- 
tive two-color brochure pictures and 


briefly describes how 27 material 
handling problems were solved with 
Barnes mechanized units. Each, an 


automation unit in itself, is individually 
designed and built from standard com- 
ponents to meet the needs of the par- 
ticular job. Copies may be obtained by 
addressing the Process Equipment Divi- 
sion of the Firm at 369 S. Water St., 
Rockford, Illinois. 
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NKPA BRINGS KRAUT TO SAUER 
. . . Hank Sauer, slugging outfielder of 
the Chicago Cubs, is presented with a 
year’s supply of kraut by the National 
Kraut Packers Association at the recent 
“Hank Sauer Day.” Mary Joseph, presi- 
dent of the Sauer fan club, makes the 
token presentation of a king-sized can 
of kraut. 


Thirty-fifth annual Kraut Day will be 
held at Forreston, Illinois, September 16. 
The usual 2 tons of kraut and ton of 
weiners, thousands of buns and gallons 
of coffee will greet the guests entering 
the kraut meeting contest, billed as the 
world’s largest free meal, 


DOLE TO MAKE OWN CANS 


Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company 
will build a new plant estimated to cost 
over three million dollars to manufacture 
their own tin cans, Henry A. White, Dole 
President, announced Aug. 31st. 

When completed in 1956 the plant will 
supply Dole with nearly three hundred 
million cans yearly and be the largest 
single capital improvement ever made at 
Dole’s Honolulu factory, world’s largest 
fruit cannery. 

The cash outlay estimates are based 
only on the cost of can manufacturing 
building and equipment, White said. 
They do not include the large investment 
Dole already has in can storage ware- 
houses and site for the new plant. 


This new can project is a major part 
of Dole’s efforts to improve efficiency 
and reduce operating costs to meet in- 
tense competition in the mainland food 
market, White said. 

“We believe substantial savings can be 
realized through integration of our own 
ean making facilities with operations of 
the cannery,” White declared. “Coupled 
with savings from integration there are 
added advantages from use of relatively 
few can sizes, year around operation per- 
mitting storage of cans during off-season 
for peak season operations, and can 
delivery by conveyor system.” 
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ASPARAGUS CANNERS CHARGED 


An anti-trust suit, asking $309,275 in 
damages, was filed September 2 in the 
Federal Court at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, by Zuckerman-Mandeville, Inc., 
growers of asparagus in California, 
against six canning companies, three 
cannery officials and the Canners’ League 
of California. 


The action charges that the canners 
caused asparagus growers to miss a 
lucrative spring market in the East by 
failing to begin the 1953 canning season 
until April 6. 


Named as defendents are: The Can- 
ners’ League of California; California 
Packing Corporation; Stokely Foods, 
Inc.; Libby, McNeill & Libby, Inc.; Hunt 
Foods, Inc.; Stokely-Van Camp, Inc.; 
Western-California Canneries, Inc.; R. 
G. Lucks and Willard Griffen, of the 
California Packing Corporation, and W. 
S. Everts, an officer of the Canners’ 
League of California. 


IRRIGATION LOANS 


Loans for farmstead water supplies 
and irrigation systems will be available 
throughout the U. S. by Sept. 1 and soil 
conservation loans will be available as 
soon as detailed instructions are worked 
out, according to an announcement by 
Secretary Benson. Credit for farm irri- 
gation systems and farmstead water sup- 
plies has been available in the 17 West- 
ern States since 1937. Legislation re- 
cently passed by Congress extended the 
water facility loans to the entire U. S., 
authorized the new soil conservation 
loans, and provided government insur- 
ance for water facility and soil conserva- 
tion loans advanced by private lenders. 
Soil and water conservation loans may 
be made from funds supplied by private 
lenders and insured by the Government 
or from funds appropriated by Congress. 
Loans from appropriated funds will be 
made only when insured funds are not 
available. The Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration is authorized to insure loans up 
to a total of $25,000,000 each fiscal year. 
In addition, for fiscal 1955, the Congress 
appropriated $11,500,000 for this type 
of assistance. 


Standards for Grades of Frozen Con- 
centrate for Limeade—the first to be 
formulated for this product were pro- 
posed August 27, by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The proposed 
standards apply to frozen sweetened lime 
juice which produces a limeade when 
mixed with a specified amount of water. 
The proposed standards require that the 
limeade made from this product as dir- 
ected by the manufacturer test not less 
than 10.5 degrees Brix and contain not 
less than 0.7 grams of acid per 100 milli- 
liters of the limeade, and that the Brix- 
acid ratio not exceed 20 to 1. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 


FORK TRUCK FLEET SPEEDS 
PROCESSING OF TUNA 


A fleet of 14 gas-powered Clark fork trucks, 
used for handling everything from raw fish to 
cased canned foods, helps Van Camp Sea Food 
Company cannery at Terminal Island, Calif., meet 
demands of an operation which must be fast and 
efficient to assure freshness of products that 
finally appear on the grocer’s shelf. 


All supplies received at Van Camp are palletized 
upon unloading and are thereafter handled by fork 
trucks. One truck, for example, can unload a 
freight car of empty cans in 12 man-hours, as 
compared to the 40 man-hours once required. 
Thus, all ingredients used in processing are im- 
mediately available when the tuna fleet comes in 
with a catch. Fork trucks are.also used for hand- 
ling fish up and down the dock, in containers, after 
ships have been unloaded. And when the fleet 
sails again, fork trucks are used to haul stores to 
ships for loading. 


After processing, fish are put into cylindrical 
retort baskets for cooking. A truck pushes eight 
baskets at a time into the pressure chamber and 
pulls them out again, with a hook device, when the 
cooking process is completed. Formerly, baskets 
were pushed manually into cookers one at a time. 


As many as half a million cases of canned tuna 
are handled each month by fork trucks in the 
warehouse and shipping area. Cases are palletized 
and tiered to save storage space. Loading out- 
going trailers is a job measured in minutes when 
two or three fork trucks work as a team. 


Van Camp started using fork trucks in 1939 by 
borrowing one, as an experiment, from Robert H. 
Braun Company, Clark distributor in Los Angeles. 
It’s still in use along with the 13 newer machines 
that have since been added. 
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Membership in the Tomato Council, 
Ine., continues to increase steadily as 
two firms located in Virginia join to 
bring the total membership to 72. The 
two new members are Lancaster Canning 
Company, White Stone, Va., and Caro- 
line Packing Corporation, Penola, Va. 
Mr. W. H. Vaughon, Jr., the Secretary- 
Treasurer of Caroline Packing Corpora- 
tion will act as delegate in TCI for his 
firm and Mr. M. A. Smith, will be the 
delegate for Lancaster Canning Co. 


Linwood C. Yates, Secretary of To- 
mato Council, Inc., reported Sept. 1 that 
the Board of Directors have elected two 
additional Vice-Presidents to serve TCI, 
they are, Mr. W. Allen Markham, Mark- 
ham Brothers & Company, Okeechobee, 
Florida and Mr. Joseph S. Gugino, Law- 
tons Canning Co., Inc., Lawtons, N. Y. 


This year for the first time through 
joint committee action, the conventions 
of the Northwest Frozen Foods Associa- 
tion and the Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation will be held consecutively Jan- 
uary 10 through the 13 at the Olympic 
Hotel in Seattle, Washington. Because 
of the time required and extra expenses 
and travel incurred, a large percentage 
of the industry who are both freezers 
and canners had voiced objections to the 
two convention system. Freezers will 
meet on the 10 and 11, followed imme- 
diately by the Canners meeting on the 
12 and 13. 


W. B. Sutton, since 1916 Representa- 
tive of the Huntley Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Brocton, New York at Dayton, 
Ohio has moved to Hollywood, Florida 
and will retire on January 1. His many 
friends can reach him at 1401 South 25th 
Avenue, Hollywood, Florida. 


Dole Engineering Company’s annual 
stockholders meeting was held at San 
Francisco August 31, when plans for the 
future of the company were discussed. 
This concern developed, produces and 
leases the Martin asceptic canning proc- 
ess for food products, including milk, 
and maintains a plant at Redwood City. 
The staff here is to be increased as the 
company work load is steadily becoming 
heavier. One milk company now has four 
of the machines now processing milk in 
Wisconsin and Washington. 
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Fritz C. Friday of 
New Richmond, 
Wisconsin, has been 
awarded a $300 
scholarship offered 
by the Wisconsin 
Canners Association 
to the outstanding 
undergraduate stu- 
dent majoring in 
Food Technology at 
the University of 
Wisconsin. Selection 
of the winning ap- 
plicant for the 
scholarship was made by the associa- 
tion’s Canning Technology Committee 
and announced last week by C. J. Tem- 
pas, Beaver Dam, committee chairman. 
Fritz, who will be a senior at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin this year is the son 
of C. A. Friday, president of Friday 
Canning Corp., New Richmond, and 1949 
president of the association. 


F. C. FRIDAY 


American Can Company has set up a 
wholly-owned subsidiary to take over 
activities in the Hawaiian Islands where 
the firm has 6 factories. William °C. 


Stolk, American Can President, will also 
be President of the new unit, American 
Can Company of Hawaii. A. T. Augen- 
sen, formerly Manager of Manufacturing 
in the Company’s Pacific Division will be 
of the Ha- 


Operating Vice-President 
waiian Unit. 


Robert Gair Co., 
Inc., has announced 7 
the appointment of 
Homer Murphy as 
Sales Manager for 
Gair’s Angelus Paper 
Box Division at Los 
Angeles. Mr. Mur- ! 
phy started with 
American Coating 
Mills in Chicago as 
a Sales Manager 8 
years ago and later 
became Chicago 
Plant Sales Man- 
ager. He graduated from Northwestern 
University, served over four years in the 
Navy before joining A.C. M. 
the year. 


HOMER MURPHY 
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The National Canners Association has 
invited members’ opinions regarding 
Quartermaster Procurement Policies and 
Procedures this year. State Association 
Secretaries have been requested to ob- 
tain canner views in their particular 
areas. The information will be incorpo- 
rated in a report to Mr, Alfred J. Stok- 
ley, Chairman of the NCA Procurement 
Committee. 


¢ 


Tasti-Diet Foods, Ine., Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, for Low Calorie Vegetables and 
Fruits, Salad Dressing and Puddings, be- 
gan sponsorship of Galen Drake in a new 
series of programs over CBS Radio Sat- 
urday, September 11. The Drake series 
for Tasti-Diet Foods will be presented 
Saturdays at. 1:25-1:30 P.M., EDT. It 
will feature his popular brand of humor, 
anecdotes and philosophy. Agency for 
the sponsor is Sidney Garfield & Asso- 
ciates, San Francisco. 


W. D. Hooper, executive vice-president 
of Hunt Foods, Inec., has announced his 
resignation, effective September 15. He 
has arranged to launch his own food 
brokerage business in San Francisco, 
California. 


Ken Diehl of National Can Corpora- 
tion, President of the Society of Tri- 
Staters has appointed the following to 
the entertainment committee to serve for 
1954-1955: Paul Ritter, Chairman, P. J. 
Ritter Co.; Ernie Downes, Dixie Con- 
tainer Corporation; Bob Heaviside, Con- 
tinental Can Company; Glenn Knaub, 
P. J. Ritter Co.; Fred Nusbaum, U. S. 
Printing and Lithograph Company; Jack 
Rue, Secretary, Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation; Charlie Shafer, J. Fred Shafer 
Co.; Herb Shek, Crocker Union; Jack 
Harrison, Harrison Brokerage Co.; Dixon 
Leatherbury, Eastern Shore Canning 
Company; Bill Lamble, Southern Packing 
Company and President of the Tri-State 
Packers Association. Ken is also a mem- 
ber of the committee. Plans are being 
formulated for another gala affair to be 
held December 1, 1954, the night before 
the Tri-State Packers Association Fall 
Meeting in Baltimore. 
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NCA’S SANBORN DIES 
SUDDENLY 


Norris H. Sanborn, 54, food technolog- 
st and sanitary engineer, who has been 
n charge of the National Canners Asso- 
iation’s waste disposal program for 
ibout 30 years, died in a Madison, Wis., 
1ospital September 4. Mr. Sanborn was 
on a field trip doing work in Beaver Dam 
when the fatal illness occurred. 


He was to have been the recipient of 
the 1954 Industrial Waste Medal 
awarded by the Federation of Sewage 
and Industrial Wastes Associations at a 
ceremony scheduled for Cincinnati on 
October 13. The honor has been earned 
by Mr. Sanborn’s contribution “Disposal 
of Food Processing Wastes by Spray Ir- 
rigation,” as published in the 1953 vol- 
ume of the journal of the federation. He 
had been a leader in the development 
and application of methods of disposal 
of cannery wastes for many years, and 
his findings were reported frequently at 
N.C.A. and state association conventions 
as well as in the technical and trade 
journals, 


Mr. Sanborn was born October 19, 
1900, in the Hawaiian Islands, and spent 
a portion of his boyhood years in Puerto 
Rico and Cuba, where his father was en- 
gaged in sugar production. After com- 
ing to this country, he was educated 


N. H. SANBORN 


in the schools of New York City and 
later attended George Washington Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C., from which 
he received the B.S. degree with honors 
in 1922, and the M.S. degree in 1929. 


He joined the staff of the Washington 
Research Laboratory of the N.C.A. in 
1923. Since that time he had been en- 


gaged in studies on a wide range of 
scientific and technical topics in the field 
of canning. Among these were chemical 
and electrochemical factors in tin plate 
corrosion, effects of respiration of raw 
vegetables, isolation of individual food 
constituents, occurrence and _ preserva- 
tion of Vitamin C, especially in citrus 
and tomato juices, tin conservation and 
substitute containers, disposal of cannery 
waste, and methods of maintaining plant 
sanitation. In these fields he has many 
publications to his credit. 


RASER DRAMATIZES GROCERY 
BUSINESS 


The Honorable Ross Bass, Congress- 
man-elect from the sixth Congressional 
District of Tennessee, will take a leading 
role in a two-act play written by Tom 
Raser, Director of Grocery Merchandis- 
ing, Ladies’ Home Journal, for the an- 
nual convention of the Tennessee Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association to be held at 
the Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, begin- 
ning Monday, September 13th. Entitled 
“Very Truly Yours,” the play is a dram- 
atization of the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness — 1954, and was written by Mr. 
Raser at the request of the association. 

The purpose of the performance is not 
solely for entertainment, but rather to 
present the major problems of the whole- 
sale grocery business and their possible 
solutions. 


EASY-FLOW, EVER-DEPENDABLE 


HYDRO PUMPS 
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® The Sinclair-Scott Hydro Pump has everything! 
efficient, ever-dependable. 
vegetables from one operation to the next, from floor to floor 
or, if need be, from one building to another with efficiency 
It handles even the most delicate fruit without 


and dispatch. 
damage. 


It's sturdy, 
It conveys all kinds of fruits and 


Available in 3” or 4” sizes . . . in stainless steel or cast iron. 


i WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
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ORANGE 
Juice 


THE CAN 
NING TRADE Septembe 
r 13, 1954 
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How Long Has It Been Since 


YOU'VE Talked to Crown? 


The recent consolidation of all of Crown’s 
widespread services, facilities, and 
personnel affords Crown Can buyers 


many desirable benefits. For example: 


V Quality control tighter. 
Research expanded. 
Vv Plant-layout service facilities enlarged. 


V Closing machine maintenance and equip- 
ment engineering services increased. 


V Technical services stepped up. 

v Interested, personalized service. 

V Increased enthusiasm among all personnel. 
It is very gratifying to report that these advantages 
are apparent to an ever-increasing list of 

famous customers. In the field of frozen fruit juice 


concentrates, for example, it is our privilege to serve 
> the outstanding brands shown here. 


ib DIVISION 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO + ORLANDO + NEW YORK 
> ; BALTIMORE + BOSTON «+ ST. LOUIS 
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CONFIDENCE —There’s more gen- 
eral all around confidence in the canned 
foods market today than for many 
moons, and activity is reported brisk in 
all markets as buyers have finally come 
to realize the seriousness of the crop 
situation. With advances already an- 
nounced on such items as_ apricots, 
peaches, tomatoes and products, beets 
and many others, distributors are not 
hesitating to order out supplies on the 
old basis, taking advantage of what now 
seems to be a general sales policy of 
offering inducements for early delivery. 


It is now definitely known that peaches 
were hurt badly by the August rains 
with brown rot taking a tonage toll not 
anticipated earlier. Pack is now esti- 
mated at about 15 to 15% million cases 
compared with last years 24 million 
cases. The apricot figures already out 
(August 30 issue) showing a pack only 
about 60 percent of last year, speak for 
the strength of that commodity. Further 
price hikes are expected momentarily. 


The tomato situation has been re- 
viewed in this column week by week and 
the situation has not improved. No im- 
portant area will have anywhere near a 
normal crop. California is reported get- 
ting good yields on reduced acreage. In- 
diana has hardly started its pack and 
neither the acreage nor crop is there. 
Tri-States have been limping along and 
there’ll be no such thing as a glut this 
year. New Jersey crop will be one of 
lightest on record. New York State to- 
matoes are just not ripening with the 
cool weather and some plants are just 
getting under way in a small way. It 
looks like one of the lightest packs in 
many years in New York. If there is a 
late and favorable Fall, Ohio and Illinois 
might do a little better on tomatoes. 


Corn is spotty in most areas except 
possibly in Wisconsin where apparently 
a larger than average pack is being made 
with quality vastly superior to last year. 
Standard and Extra Standard corn in 
that area is extremely hard to find. 
About normal yields both in quality and 
quantity is expected in Illinois. Minne- 
sota is said to be getting a bumper crop. 
Iowa and Nebraska have been hampered 
by wet weather. Main pack undoubtedly 
will be down sharply. New York, Penn- 
sylvania and the Tri-States are encount- 
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ering mixed conditions with some can- 
ners reporting extremely poor yields and 
others getting about a normal pack. The 
Wisconsin beet pack is expected to run 
about 40 percent below last year, some- 
what lower in New York although recent 
rains have helped both beans and carrots 
as well as cabbage. 


The bean pack is expected to be lower 
in New York, higher in Wisconsin and 
the Northwest and off somewhat in the 
Tri-States and Pennsylvania. The open- 
ing of schools means fewer pickers and 
a tapering off of this pack. 


Figures on the asparagus pack were 
supplied by the National Canners Asso- 
ciation this week. It will be noted in the 
tables on this page that the pack is ap- 
proximately 1 million cases greater than 
the 1953 pack and despite the fact that 
the white pack in California was reduced 
by the state marketing order, it will be 
seen that this pack still totaled a few 
cases more than a year ago. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Taking Advantage Of Early Shipment 
Allowances—Outlook Considerably Brighter 
— Continued Interest In Tomatoes — Fair 
Interest In Beans—Awaiting More Accurate 
Pack Data On Corn — More Interest In 
Peaches—Wide Range Of Prices In Apple 
Sauce—Fairly Broad Demand For Sardines— 
Watching Heavy Run Of Salmon—Easy Tone 
In Citrus. 


By .“‘New York Stater” 
New York, September 9, 1954. 


THE SITUATION — Considerable 
quantities of new pack canned foods are 
moving into distributors’ warehouses in 
this area as buyers take advantage of 
the early shipment allowances which 
many packers made available this year. 
Too, concern over a possible flare-up of 
labor troubles on the docks here has un- 
doubtedly been a factor in the buying 
operations of some marketers. Market- 


Cans 
PerCase 1948 1949 


Size Can 


ASPARAGUS PACKS BY SIZE OF CONTAINER 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


76,127 115,865 


vs 195,978 280,390 300,363 232,547 $37,590 
1,017,488 1,195,299 1,258,012 1,250,031 1,070,059 865,809 1,085,574 

2 839,925 835,818 1,008,455 1,148,691 1,272,064 1,988,381 2,810,085 
1,440,010 1,844,980 1,762,279 1,873,376 1,342,127 831,335 685,829 


181,607 209,838 
143,878 288,090 


229,661 231,058 187,226 208,869 = 315,75 
196,307 185,608 271,128 


153,223 66,828 


300,498 227,620 


3,698,035 4,489,890 4,650,692 4,969,054 4,596,190 4,489,267 5,611,870 


ASPARAGUS PACK BY STATE & VARIETY—ACTUAL CASES 


1948 1949 1951 1952 1953 1954 
New Jersey...cccccccceseseee 438,718 495,662 570,756 671,716 666,961 443.992 650,744 
{Hinois 509,519 471,858 447,504 523,339 429,610 563,998 518,579 
Michigan 369,398 404,018 469,872 493,796 559,615 504,909 530,675 
Wash. & Ore. ............. 258,623 300,965 296,921 354,400 388,464 396,077 513,416 
California 1,988,201 2,625,184 2,566,279 2,528,165 2,274,615 2,280,330 2,977,54: 
Other 188,576 192,253 299,360 397,638 276,925 299,966 420,908 


Total 3,698,035 4,489,890 4,650,692 4,969,054 4,596,190 4,489,267 5,611,850 
Total Pack of White Asparagus all of which is packed in California and is indicated in the 
above figures is as follows: 1946—1,156,052; 1947—1,165,020; 1948—1,003,238; 1949—1,430,005 ; 


1950--1,496,745; 1951—1,099,261; 1952—1,277,943 ; 1958—1,345,466; 1954—-1,355,720. 


NCA has broken down the 1954 pack of green and white asparagus by can 
size and by style of pack. The pack of green spears including salad points, all 
size cans, totaled 1,988,720 cases with a pack of white in that style at 1,013,609 
cases. Cut asparagus green, 1,916,434 cases, white, 105,478 cases; cuts iips 
removed, green 350,996 cases, white 236,633 cases. 


“PLEASE NOTE—Beginning with the year 1949, 8 oz. cans are reported 
48 to the case (not 72). This is a correction that should be made in your 1974 
“Almanac”, page 284. No. 300 cans are still reported 24 cans to the case as 
before. These units conform to standard packing practices. 
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wise, there has been a perceptible quick- 
ening in buyer interest in new packs 
since the Labor Day holiday, and canned 
foods buyers are giving their current 
stock position a careful analysis in an 
effort to build up short items for dis- 
tributing needs for the remainder of 
he year. 


THE OUTLOOK—Present indications 
we that 1954 will again set new high 
cales records in foods and distributors 
are beginning to cover more liberally. 
While this does not mean substantial in- 
ventory rebuilding, it does mean that 
many buyers who have been sailing close 
hauled to the wind in the matter of re- 
placements will be more inclined to in- 
crease buying operations to guard 
against out-of-stocks during the winter 
marketing months. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are evidently of 
the opinion that bottom has been passed 
on new pack tomatoes, and there was 
continued interest reported in this item 
here. Canners generally are still hold- 
ing standard 308s at $1.20 and upwards, 
with 2%s ranging $1.95 and $2.00 and 
10s commanding $6.75 and upwards, with 
an occasional lot making its appearance 
at $6.50. 


BEANS—Fair interest is reported in 
beans, and the market tone holds steady 
in most areas. Canners in the tri-states 
are quoting the market at $1.05-$1.10 for 
standard cut ungraded 303s green beans, 
with extra standards at $1.20-$1.30 and 
fancy French style $1.55 and up. Stand- 
ard cut ungraded wax bean 3038s are 
quoted at $1.15, with extra standards at 
$1.80 and fancy at $1.50, all f.o.b. New 
York State canners list standard cut 
green bean 303s at $1.30, with extra 
standards at $1.35 on 5-sieve cut. On 
fancy 1 sieve whole, the market is held 
at $2.85, with 2-sieve at $2.75 and 3-sieve 
at $2.45. 


PEAS—Buyers are still picking up 
low standard ungraded 303s at $1.00- 
$1.05 and are continuing their search for 
fancies. Maryland offerings of fancy 2- 
sieve Alaska 308s at $1.75 are reported, 
with extra standards at $1.50. Wisconsin 
canners are quoting standards in 308s at 
$1.15 to $1.20, with fancy 2-sieve sweets 
bringing $2.10 f.o.b. 


CORN—New pack is commanding 
more attention but buyers are waiting 
for more accurate pack data and the full 
range of packer price views before mak- 
ing large-scale committments for later 
needs. 


PEACHES—There has been more in- 
terest shown in California offerings, 
with buyers picking up 2%s halves at 
$2.80 for fancy where available. Choice 
2%s are held at $2.50 and upwards, with 
standards listing at $2.35 minimum all 
f.o.b. coast. A Northwestern canner dur- 
ing the week opened on new pack hand- 
peeled Elbertas at $3.45 for faney 2%s 
in extra heavy syrup and $12.25 for 10s, 
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with halves or sliced in heavy syrup list- 
ing at $3.30 and $11.75, respectively. 
This packer is offering an allowance of 
10 cents per dozen on 2'%s and 25 cents 
on 10s for shipments by October 15, 1954. 


APPLE SAUCE—A wide range of 
quotations is reported on faney sauce, 
the market ranging all the way from 
$1.55 for California pack to $1.75 for 
southern faney 308s. Demand is quiet 
at the moment. 


SARDINES — Jobbing demand for 
Maine sardines has continued fairly 
broad, and the market is unchanged at 
$6.50 per case for keyless quarters, f.o.b. 
Maine cannery. Packing continues light, 
but most packers have a_ fair supply on 
hand from the heavier run during the 
early part of the season. 


SALMON—The_ exceptionally heavy 
run on Puget Sound has continued to 
occupy the spotlight in the salmon trade, 
but buyers are turning their attention to 
the situation in pinks, where some pro- 
rating is reportedly being done. Seattle 
reports offerings of Alaska reds at $27.50 
per case for talls and $16.50 for halves, 
with fancy Copper River Sockeye at $28 
for 1ls and $17 for halves. On chums, 
summer pack is still offering at $15 for 
Is and $8.50 for halves. Faney Copper 
River chinook halves are quoted at $17. 
Sellers are not offering pinks in the open 
market, but are quoting on individual 
inquiry, with some packers reportedly 
holding back in anticipation of a better 
price later in the season. Many dis- 
tributors, it is reported, are planning to 
highlight pinks in their salmon merchan- 
dising this season, due to the relatively 
favorable price in comparison with reds. 


CITRUS—Reports from Florida note 
a continued easy tone in citrus, with 
prices unchanged from the previous 
week. Carryover of juices is still fairly 
heavy, and canners are anxious to cut 
down their stocks further prior to the 
start of the new packing season. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buying Activity In High Gear — Running 
Only Part-Time On Tomatoes And Products 
—Ready To Buy Pumpkin—Lower Grades 
Of Corn Scarce — Wide Range In Bean 
Prices—Higher Kraut Prices In Prospect— 
Some Fruit Canners Still Withdrawn—Heavy 
Pineapple Shipments Enroute. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, I1l., September 9, 1954. 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
trading activity swinging into high gear 
in the face of persistant discouraging re- 
ports from the canning front. Chicago 
buyers are growing more concerned right 
along and efforts to get under cover have 
heecome more pronounced each week dur- 
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ing the last thirty days. Of course, some 
buyers, because of company policy, are 
not in a position to move very far and 
must, of necessity, hold their inventory 
within strict limitations. Nevertheless, 
business activity was much heavier this 
week with the outlook for more of the 
same in the near future. 

Tomatoes and tomato products led the 
parade again as Midwest canners haven't 
made much progress on the new pack so 
far and the prospects are anything but 
encouraging. A poor beet pack is in 
prospect in Wisconsin and prices are 
higher as buyers have attempted to take 
advantage of lower priced offerings 
which are just about a thing of the past. 
With the heavy consuming season just 
around the corner, the trade are showing 
more interest in kraut particularly in 
view of the troubles with which canners 
are faced in respect to the new pack. 
Fruit, too has come in for considerable 
attention and the trade here complain 
they cannot buy the kind and quantity 
of apricots they would like to buy. Fur- 
thermore, some canners are still off the 
market on cots, Cling peaches and cock- 
tail, all of which doesn’t help the aver- 
age buyer’s frame of mind. It looks like 
one of those years. 


TOMATOES—Local canners complain 
they just can’t seem to get rolling on 
the new pack of tomatoes with most of 
them running only part time due to a 
lack of raw stock. An early frost could 
really gum up the works as canners here 
are going to need some good canning 
weather well into October if they are to 
come up with any kind of a pack. New 
pack standard 303s are now held at a 
bottom of $1.30 with still no shipments 
having reached here of new goods. A 
few old pack 2s are still available at 
$1.35 but these won’t be around very 
long. Extra standard new pack 303s 
have sold here as low as $1.35 but the 
market is now at $1.40 and up. Offerings 
continue on the scarce side as much of 
the industry has still not quoted. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Pretty much 
the same picture here as applies to to- 
matoes with canning on the light side. 
Fancy tomato juice in 46 oz. tins is now 
at a bottom of $2.25 with at least one 
important factor up to $2.35. Extra 
standard catsup in 14 oz. bottles has been 
sold here at $1.50 but other quotations 
are as high as $1.60 with nothing offered 
as yet in tens. Fancy pure is listed at 
$.95 for ones and $6.00 for tens with no 
indications as to how long these quota- 
tions will last. As in the ease of to- 
matoes, offerings are limited with ship- 
ments even more limited. 


PUMPKIN—In anticipation of the 
heavy consuming season which is just 
around the corner, the trade are looking 
around to see what the situation is on 
pumpkin. No prices have been named 
as yet and spot stock in the hands of in- 
dependents is very well sold. No 2%s 
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are offered from any direction and only 
a few 303s are listed at $.90. The trade 
will be ready to buy when the new pack 
is available. 


CORN—This is one pack where can- 
ners, at least in Wisconsin, appear to be 
coming along in pretty good shape. The 
market is firm and the trade are still 
having trouble finding the amount of 
lower grades they would like to buy. 
Fancy grade is selling here at $1.40 for 
303 cream style and $8.25 for tens with 
extra standard at $1.25 and $7.25 while 
standard is offered at $1.15 and $6.50 al- 
though afferings of the latter two items 
are very limited. 


BEETS—tThe canning of beets contin- 
ues in Wisconsin but it’s obvious that 
total figures will be well below last year. 
Distributors have been buying beets at 
sacrifice prices but are now faced with 
the prospect of paying considerably more 
money. The market is now firm at $1.20 
for fancy sliced in 303s and $6.00 for 
tens with salad sliced at $1.00 and $4.75 
while cuts are held at $.95 and $4.75. 
It appears the pack will be down 30 to 
40 per cent from last year. 


BEANS—Here is one item that ap- 
pears to be in ample supply with prices 
on the easy side. In fact, the market 
on standard cuts is sloppy due to offer- 
ings from the south of questionable qual- 
ity. The market is generally quoted at 
$1.10 and $6.00 from southern sources 
but these prices have been shaded. Wis- 
consin and New York canners are hold- 
ing new pack at $1.35 and $7.50 which 
makes for a wide range of prices. Prices 
of extra standard and fancy remains un- 
changed with shipments into this market 
very much on the heavy side. 


KRAUT—Interest in kraut has been 
perking up lately and prices are much 
firmer in the face of lighter tonnage of 
cabbage in Wisconsin and considerably 
less in New York. At present the mar- 
ket is firm at $.97'% for fancy 303s, $1.30 
for 2%s and $4.40 for tens but there is 
every prospect of higher prices in the 
immediate offing. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Chicago 
buyers are not having much success in 
finding the apricots they need, particu- 
larly better grades. A very short pack 
is already being felt and most of the 
industry is off the market. Higher prices 
now prevail on both Cling peaches and 
cocktail with certain canners still off the 
market. One important cocktail canner 
reports a sold out condition already pre- 
vails insofar as his operations are con- 
cerned. Bartlett pears are meeting with 
good response as an anticipated shorter 
pack in the Northwest has led private 
label buyers to cover on their require- 
ments. Sales have been made on the 
basis of $3.85 for fancy 2%s, $3.50 for 
choice and $3.15 for standard. At least 
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one canner is already sold up on stand- 
ards which may be a straw in the wind 
of things to come. 


PINEAPPLE — Chicago distributors 
have not hesitated to place substantial 
business for new pack pineapple and 
heavy shipments are now enroute to 
Chicago. Spot stocks, usually available 
for sale from Chicago warehouses, are 
completely sold up which has hampered 
the trade in their fforts to make fill in 
purchases while awaiting shipments from 
the Islands. Prices are unchanged from 
last quotations. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Smaller Packs, Higher Prices—Heavy Dam- 
age To Peaches—High Quality Pear Pack— 
No. 10 Apricots Especially Scarce—U.S.D.A. 
Wants Figs—Tomato Season Earlier—Dry 
Beans Lower Than Last Year— Fish On 
Weak Side—Better Salmon Pack. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 9, 1954 


THE SITUATION—September is off 
to a splendid start from the standpoint 
of sales of both canned fruits and veg- 
etables and many lists are making an 
appearance with price revisions upward. 
The damage done by late August rain is 
proving quite sizeable, with peaches and 
prunes especially hard hit. Packs of 
some items are proving well below 
earlier estimates and this trend is being 
reflected in higher price levels, The de- 
mand for some items in the canned fish 
list has slackened off quite perceptibly 
and prices have weakened somewhat. 
This is especially true of tuna and mack- 
erel. The canning of tomatoes is under 
way in all districts and deliveries for 
processing are well ahead of those of last 
year to a corresponding date, despite the 
smaller acreage. 


PEACH DAMAGE—The damage to 
cling peaches caused by the freak rain- 
storm of late August has been such that 
estimates of the probable pack have 
fallen to below the 15,000,000 case mark. 
Brown rot set in at once and individual 
losses have been quite heavy in Yuba, 
Sutter and Butte counties, center of the 
California “Peach Bowl”. Growers here 
have estimated their losses at close to 
$3,000,000. Some canners have with- 
drawn prices on certain items in the 
canned peach list and others are ac- 
cepting business on a restricted basis. 
Revised price lists now making an ap- 
pearance are showing an upward trend. 
Some rather heavy canning of fruit cock- 
tail is reported, owing to the large crop 
of pears, but some in the industry ex- 
press doubt that the pack will be much, 
if any larger than that of last year. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


PEARS—tThe canning of pears is in 
full swing and some California fruit is 
being shipped to Oregon for this purpose. 
The fruit is running to large size and 
good shape so the canned output should 
grade well. Fancy No. 2%s are moving 
at $3.90, choice at $3.50 and standard 
at $3.15. Choice No. 10s have been mov- 
ing at $12.50-$12.75, with standard at 
$11.60-$11.75. 


APRICOTS — Many urgent requests 
are coming from buyers for additional 
quantities of apricots, but in many in- 
stances these cannot be complied with, 
especially for fruit in No. 10s. The pack 
in this size amounted to less than 750,000 
cases. Some canners have made a second 
advance on apricots and already have 
badly broken lists, Sales are being made 
at $3.60 for fancy No. 2\%s, but there are 
reports of sales at higher figures. 


FIGS—A feature of the week has been 
an announcement by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to the effect 
that 81,520 cases of fancy grade Kadota 
figs have been purchased for the school 
lunch program. This included 56,520 
cases of No. 10s, six cans to the case, at 
an average price of $4.52 a case, and 
25,000 cases of No, 2%s, 24 cans to the 
case, at an average price of $5.12 a case. 
Deliveries are to be made during the 
period September 27 through October 30. 
Figs have been a slow item with can- 
ners for months and this action by the 
Government has relieved the situation 
materially. 


TOMATOES — The canning of toma- 
toes has become general in California 
and the season is earlier than last year. 
Deliveries to canners for the season to 
August 27th amounted to 85,873 tons, 
against 21,542 tons to a corresponding 
date last year. Prices have firmed some- 
what of late, with fancy selling at $1.70 
for No. 303, $2.00 for No. 2, $2.50 for No. 
2% and $9.00 for No. 10. Some canners 
who sold 6-0z. tomato paste over a long 
period at $5.85 have gradually advanced 
this item to $6.20. It is understood that 
within a short time some canners of cat- 
sup will advance prices on this item. 


DRY BEAN —The dry bean market 
has picked up somewhat, with some early 
offerings of new crop, especially of Small 
Whites from the Salinas area. This item 
is now being quoted at $10.50 per 100 
pounds, with some sold to canners during 
the week. The recent rain caused no dam- 
age to this crop. Dry bean prices, taken 
as a whole, are lower than they were a 
year ago, the index number now being 
202.0 compared with 244.5 a year earlier. 


OYSTERS—Oysters of Pacific North- 
west pack are moving quite freely for 
this time of the year with 8-oz. cuts sell- 
ing at $5.50 and whole at $6.25. Buyers 
comment on the high quality of this item. 
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MARKET NEWS 


OTHER FISH — Mackerel of Cali- 
fornia pack has slipped a little in price, 
now that catches have become somewhat 
heavier. These, however, are far behind 
those of last year, to a corresponding 
date. Sales of Pacific mackerel have 
been made of late at $7.25, with Jack 
mackerel quoted at $6.75. An ex-vessel 
price agreement has been reached with 
fishermen of $70.00 a ton for Pacific and 
$65.00 for Jack. Anchovies run a rather 
wide price range, with sales during the 
week ranging from $6.75 to $7.75 for 
5-oz. in tomato sauce, and from $7.50 to 
7.60 in 1-lb. ovals. Some sales of light 
meat solid pack tuna have been reported 
at $11.10 for No. %s, although other pri- 
vate label canners are getting $13.50 for 
holdings. Some grated light meat has 
sold as low as $8.35 


SALMON—The 1954 salmon pack in 
Alaska is making an excellent showing 
with an output of 2,934,927 cases to 
August 28. Only in king salmon and in 
red salmon is the showing less than that 
of last year to a corresponding date, A 
good early business is reported on chum 
salmon, with buyers reporting difficulty 
in locating any sizeable lots at less 
than $14.50. The biggest news of the 
week is the report from Bellingham, 
Washington, telling of the heaviest run 
of salmon in the past 40 years. This is 
attributed to a joint effort of the United 
States and Canada in clearing obstacles 


to salmon migrations up the Fraser 
River, a $2,000,000 project. In a period 
of two weeks the combined U.S.- 
Canadian catch amounted to about 
4,500,000 salmon, valued at $9,000,000. 


ALMANAC CORRECTION 


Thanks to Mr. Robert Arneson, Sales 
Agent for North Pacific Canners and 
Packers Inc., Portland, Oregon, the page 
reference for per capita consumption 
figures, as listed in the general index to 
contents on page 369, should be changed 
from 242 to 342. In the section index on 
page 283 the reference figure 342 is 
correct. 

Says Marvin H. Keil, Personnel Man- 
ager of The Green Giant Company at 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, “Thanks much 
for the 1954 ‘Almanac’. As usual you 
have done an extremely fine job in 
editing it and I am pleased to have it in 
my collection.”. Thank you Marvin. We 
are extremely proud of the 1954 edition. 


* * * 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


CLASS CONTAINERS 


Shipments of Glass Containers during 
July 1954 totaled 10,105,000 gross, a de- 
crease of 9 percent from the previous 
month total and 4 percent below July 
1953 shipments of 10,529,000 gross, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Shipments of 
2,803,000 gross of wide mouth food con- 
tainers including fruit jars and _ jelly 
glasses however, were nearly 7 percent 
above June 1954 shipments of 2,641,000 
gross and approximately 7 percent above 
the July 1953 shipments of 2,613,000 
gross. Shipments of 925,000 gross of 
narrow neck food containers were off 
from the 1,037,000 gross shipments of 
June 1954 but nearly 10 percent above 
the July 1953 shipments of 849,000 gross. 


CANNING CROPS ON DIVERTED 
ACRES TO BE LIMITED 
(Continued from Page 7) 


allotments ‘for farms will be determined 
before the planting season for spring 
crops. 

Hay, cover crops, green manure crops, 
pasture, summer fallow, idle cropland, 
and any other crops or uses not listed 
above are outside the group used in de- 
termining “total farm acreage allot- 
ments” or in determining compliance 
with such allotments. They can be grown 
to any extent the farmer wishes. 


The Seventh Edition of 


** Every 
Canner 
should 
have a 
copy of 
this 


BALTIMORE 2, 


ol C 
Postage 


Prepaid 
A complete practical and up-to-date canners’ text 
ks vied book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
pe of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 
Published By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
20S. GAY 


STREET MARYLAND 


Size 6x9 380 pages, Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.D. No. 10 
cannery unless otherwise Ex. Std., No. 303 
specified.) b5-1.45 idwest, Fey., No. 303...971 N.W.. Cali 
ASPARAGUS Std., No. 2038 07% No. 303 cy., 8 
alif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 No. 1.30-1.40 No. 2% 5 
Colossal 4 C.S. Gold., Fey., No. 303 1.45 Le N o. 10 :4.40-4.60 No. 10 00 
Mammoth 65 Yop 808" 95-100 Choice, 8 oz. 17.90 
Large 4.55 Ex. Std., No. 303 214’s No. 303 1.65 
4.45 1.30 Texas, No. 305i No. 2% 2.90) 
Cut Spears 4.10-4.15 Std., No. 30 AD No. od 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 No, 10 .. SPINACH ss Std., 16.60 
Col; Mam, Md., Fey., 8 ... No. 
Ungraded ....... 80 N. Y. D. 
Cut Spears #10... 5.00-18.80 No, No. 10 Fey 
Midwest, Fey. Cuts & Tips Gold., Key., No. 303....1.40-1.50 1.60-1 
No. 10 zark, Fey., N ».50-5.75 
16.25 Ex. Std., No. 303....... No. 2% Ds BOS 1.10-1.15 No. 10 
Large : 3.90 No. 10 1.60 Choice, No. 303... 
Blended . 3.80 Std.» ‘No. 308 
STRINGLESS, GREE 3.65 CS. Gold. Fey., No. 303 6.50 No. 1.12% PEACHES $3.25 
Fey., Fr. Style. 8 02. 97 Ex. Std., No. TOMATOES 1,75-1.82} 
No. 2 w Pack) 8 02......90-.95 No. 10 rey 52.85 
Ex. Std C6: int. N 24 “ No. 2% 1.65 
Gri, 005.98 No -K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.12% o. 10 6.75-7.00 No. 10 2,502.55 
vs 1.80 o. 10 . Std., No. 2. Wat : 9.00 
9.50 No. 10 85 Water Pack 6.75-6.95 
Sut, Fey., pee 35. Std., 1,007.50 « 3.35 
sv., No. 303......1.70-1. 80 No. 10 1.35 1.40 = 1. «1.05-1.10 No. 303, “4 
4 av. cut, No 308....1.66-1.70 No. 10 1.25-1.30 No. 10, Fey 
_No. 10 7.00 alir., Fey., S.P., No. 303... 1-70 13.90 
Fey., 5 sv. cut, No. 3¢ Std., 4 SV. 1.15-1.25 12.65 
Ex. Std., No. 10 1,15-1.25 2.00 N. W. Bartletts, No. 2%, 
td., Cut, No. 308........1.3! 6.25-6.50 No. Fey...3.85 
Std., Ung., No. 303....... o. 10 50-62% Ex. Std 
Fey., 4 sv. cut wax No. 303... 3 MaryLanp SWEETS wea Ch. 
Ext. Std. C giants 1.70 Fey., No. 10, 3 N 1.65 caged 
1.60 9.00 0. 2% 210.215  -INEAPPLE 
(new pack) 8.75 No. 10 7.75-8.00 Hawaiian, Fe 
h., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303 sv. & Unger 8.50 Std., No. 308 ........ 1291 No 214 Ne. 88 
No. 10 Bx. Sta, Unar., 8 .80-.85 No. 10 
3 sv., No. 308 .. mas No. 2% 1.25 12 
99 N -1.25-1.30 1.60-1 Crushed, No. 2 40 
_No. “12.25 Std. 10 ..... 6.00- -70 No 2.40 
10.50- 7.00 > Choi 9.60 
4 sv., No. 303........ No. = Fey., 140 oz... (nom.) PRUNE PLUMS 2.60 
__No. 7.75-8 5A 2.50 No. 10 N.W., Fey., 1 
No. 10 1.50 Mo. 30 10.50-12.25 JUICES 
ax. Std. Cut, 4 sv., Na 10 10.50 Cali CITRUS, BLENDED 
6.00 Ex. Std., 3 alif., Fey., 1.045, N 
5 sv., No. 308 1.10 No 95 No. 10 NO. VD fey 1.02 
Fey., Whole, 3 sv., No. 10 E NO. 10 528.50 1.045, No. GRAPEFRUIT 
Tri-States, No. 303, All G 0. 803 1.30 cy-, 1.06, No. 10... 
Medi 2.20-2.25 ~ 1.20 Fla., No. 
1.85-1.90 6.75-7.00 46 oz. (nom.) 
1.35 No. 303. APPLE SAUCF Foy., NO. 1.20 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s........ .90-.95  F 9.25-9.50 ~ 
10-1. 1.50-1.55 No. Md., Fey., No. 2..... 11 
Diced, No. 30: 6.00 No. 10 1.40 Halves, Fey., 8 02. Fey.. No. 2........... 2.2502.35 
eed, NO, 808 1.00 Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303 8.00 
Cut, No. 303 5.00 Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303.......1.35- 1.65 No. 2% re No. 10 2.15-2.25 
v., Ung., 8 oz... .85-.87% Chates, on 12.00 
cy., Cut & Diced .90 1.25-1.30 No. 303 ... 1.20 ISH 
Sliced 808s ............ 1.12 50-7.7h 2.00 SALMON— Prr \sr 
“ee F Yel 15 Ex. Std., 5 sv., 8 07 067.75 No. 2% Alaska, Red, IT 
Texas, Fey, Sh No. B08 1.00 No. Red, No 
is., Fancy, Diced, Ne Ungr., No. 308... 1.20-1.25 Whol 85-10. 10 Tall, No. 0-21.00 
No. 303 1.00-1 o. 10 7 ole, Unpeeled, No. 303. fa" sane 
No. 10 Std., 5 8v., 8 15. 27522. Chums, Tall, No. 1 ow 
No. 10 NO, 2p SARDINES—Per Case 
CORN— POTATOES, SWEET 12.10-12.35 % Oil Keyless... 6.50 
MARYLAND Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 8 oz. 11.00-11.25 UNA—Per Case 
3 Squat ......... .S.P., Water, No. 303........2.30¢! Ney., Meat, 
Chunks 


No, 303 
1,50-1,60 N 
10 9,75-10.50 No, 10 18,25+18.76 
Grated... 
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